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ing in rhetoric, when it had at last found a theme that appealed to the
sophist's heart besides commending itself to his head. The author has
made some telling points which his pagan opponents might have found
it hard to rebut. Would these pagan Romans who insinuate that Christi-
anity has been responsible for Rome's fall be alive today to make this
insinuation if, during the sack of the city, they had not stooped to take
sanctuary in Christian places of worship ? And how was it that they were
able to find asylum there? It was because the barbarian conquerors,
being converts to Christianity themselves, had voluntarily abstained
from despoiling or enslaving any of the conquered population who had
sought refuge in Christian fanes. More than that, some of them had even
robbed themselves of their legitimate spoils by personally conducting to
these voluntarily conceded places of safety the potential victims whom
they had encountered in the streets,1 Had any previous conquerors,
barbarian or Roman, ever shown such merciful forbearance in times
past?2 Or (to make the same point in other terms) had any pagan Hel-
lenic temple ever secured to refugees the effective asylum that had been
provided by Christian places of worship in Rome in A.D. 410 ?3 Why had
the Romans ever imagined that Rome would be saved by divinities who
had been constrained to migrate to Rome by their failure to save Troy ?4
And why, if Paganism was the talisman of political and military success,
had the devoutly pagan Goth war-lord Radagaisus lost, in marching on
Rome, both his war-band and his life, whereas the Christian Goth war-
lord Alaric had achieved the sensational success of capturing the Im-
perial City? Is not the One True God's hand manifest in this signal
contrast between the respective fortunes of a pagan barbarian assailant,
who would have been merciless to pagan and Christian alike, and a
Christian barbarian assailant who showed mercy to pagan as well as
Christian refugees in Christian sanctuaries ?5

This nuclear De Civitate Dei is a masterpiece of controversial litera-
ture ; but its forensic virtuosity would have left the hearts of Posterity
cold, when once the artificial literary tradition of an already moribund
Hellenic Paganism had become extinct, if the author had allowed the
numerous other imperative calls on his time and energy6 not merely to
interrupt this literary enterprise but to terminate it. Happily Saint
Augustine found himself unable to answer the controversial question
raised by the dispute over the cause of the fall of Rome without being
led into asking other questions. In the first place, his intellectual in-
tegrity forbade him to reply to the particular school of pagan Hellenic
thought which had indicted the Christian Church without also dealing
with a different pagan doctrine that was inconsistent with a belief in the
efficacy of the pagan divinities' protection yet was equally incompatible
with a Christian theology; and, in pursuit of this second battalion of
pagan adversaries, Augustine was led into writing a second batch of
five books to supplement his first essay.
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